submission guarantees the involvement in program
formulation of the Air Force Systems Command's
corporate expertise and it guarantees that in-
escapable, institutionalized ties exist between the
planners and the real world. These two elements
are quintessential to good planning,

System implementation

The plan for implementing VANGUARD at the
Air Force Systems Command was largely tailored
to existing organization and policies. Nevertheless,
a substantial revision to the way the command ap-
proached its plans and programs was necessary.
Up until that time, the planning staffs had concen-
trated on program incubation, that is, they con-
centrated on obtaining support for a concept, nur-
turing it through the bureaucratic wickets of the
acquisition-review process, and handing it over to
the systems staff as an established program. The
procedure had the advantage of the planners'
involvement in real programs; however, the exten-
sive time devoted to program monitoring and
administration was lost to planning, and the cir-
cumstances of program incubation tended to en-
courage an advocacy approach. To accommodate
VANGUARD, the planners divested themselves of
most of their programs. Transition of the program
to the systems managers was moved up to coincide
with approval to initiate advanced development,
Milestone I of the acquisition-review process.

In order to be ready with VANGUARD by the
FY81 Program Objective Memorandum submittal
in January 1979, the Air Force Systems Command
undertook to prepare the seven master mission-
area plans in the headquarters. Members of the
command's planning staff were individually as-
signed responsibility for specific master mission-
area plans. Following some inter-product division
negotiations, the field planning staffs were as-
signed primary and correlative responsibilities for
each of the supporting plans. These field planning
staffs also modified their program responsibilities
to make room for VANGUARD. All 36 support-
ing plans were placed on a master schedule admin-
istered from AFSC headquarters.

The integration of the VANGUARD activities
into the routine of program preparation and sub-
mission in Air Force Systems Command head-
quarters called for appropriate procedures. The
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VANGUARD baseline and proposed plans, as well
as the underlying analyses, were presented in brief-
ings to the mission-area panels, the Program
Evaluation Group, the Council, and the Com-
mander. Furthermore, the analysts and the
VANGUARD planners were made members of
the mission-area panels. Thus, the VANGUARD
inputs became a major driver in the deliberations,
along with the field recommendations and the
panels' views. Statistical comparisons of VAN-
GUARD inputs with program recommendations
at the mission-area panel level show that VAN-
GUARD inputs dominated. At the Program
Evaluation Group and Council levels, the statistics
show VANGUARD inputs as major contributors
but not dominant.

Because the VANGUARD process addresses the
difficulties of the past, is founded on fundamental
tenets of good planning, and is built upon first
principles with analysis, synthesis, and implemen-
tation, it can be said to be a complete planning
system. Obviously, its success will depend not only
on its inherent validity but also on the commit-
ment of the people involved, particularly the
AFSC Commander, to support it steadfastly over
a period of several years before passing judgment
on it. Many good ideas have failed, not from flaws
in concept, but from half-hearted execution. How
VANGUARD will ultimately fare is unforesee-
able. Its long-term success depends on the continu-
ing work of many experienced, intelligent, and
educated people. Fortunately, VANGUARD con-
tains provisions for self-assessment and self-
correction. If it is successful, it will so signal; if it
is a failure, it will recommend its own demise. EMi!
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